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NEW MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 
AIDS SMALL COMPANIES, BRANCHES 


NIRA Bylaw amendment . . . passed by members at this year’s NIRA Con- 
ference establishes a new membership classification for companies with less than 
500 employees. Previously grouped with firms employing 1,000 or less, these 
smaller companies may now belong to the Association and receive its services 
at a substantial savings. Accordingly, the NIRA dues-service schedule is revised 


as follows: 


Membership Company Size 


Annual Dues Services 


Class AA less than 500 employees $20. 1 
Class A 501 to 1,000 employees $35. 2 
Class B 1,001 to 5,000 employees $65. I 
Class C 5,001 to 10,000 employees $95. 6 
Class D more than 10,000 employees $125. 10 


The column headed “services” indicates the maximum number of individuals in a 
company and/or its branches to whom complete services will be sent at no addi- 
tional charge. Extra services may be obtained for $15. per year per service. 
nN TE ne + : a: 
Services” include R/M, the “Newsletter,” manuals and other special mailings. 


Small Companies . . . with less than 
500 employees, may now benefit from 
NIRA membership and services at a 
minimal fee—less than the cost of a 
good trophy or basketball. 

An unusual bargain, the new $20. 
membership includes 12 issues of 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT, plus 
a subscription for top management 
($8.); 12 issues of the “Newsletter” 
($4.) and the “Idea Clinic” ($4.) and 
a $10. savings on Conference registra- 
tion. 

Add to this, use of NIRA’s reference 
library, research, consultation, insur- 
ance and other valuable services. 

This exchange of information is vital 
to any company keeping abreast of 
management trends and practices. 

Smaller companies without full-time 
recreation personnel find NIRA serv- 
ices a particularly valuable source of 
information and ideas to broaden the 
scope and facilitate administration of 
their programs. NIRA’s national postal 
contests are designed primarily to help 
supplement small company programs. 


WHAT ARE ITS ADVANTAGES... 


Branch Locations . . . with less than 
500 employees, which previously re- 
ceived Association services under the 
$15. “extra service” fee, now qualify 
for full, voting memberships at sub- 
stantially the same cost. 

The additional $5. annual dues pay- 
ment converts representatives of branch 
locations from side-line spectators to 
active participants in the growth and 
development of their field. 

In addition to the voting privilege, 
representatives of branches holding full 
memberships are eligible to hold As- 
sociation elective offices and to serve 
as State Chairmen and members of 
NIRA’s working committees which 
shape Association policies. Full mem- 
bership also qualifies branches for con- 
sideration for the Helms Industrial 
Recreation Award. 

By taking full memberships for its 
branch locations, parent companies can 
achieve proper representation and 
recognition in the areas throughout the 
country in which its offices and plants 
are located. 
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“The 1960’s may indeed be a decade of unprecedented 
gains for human living, as we are promised they will be. 
But they will not be years of miracles. 

“If the coming decade is to be one of high advances in 
recreation, it will only be because we in the recreational 
field understand its challenges and rise to meet them. 

“We must work our own miracles.” 


Thus, Frank Davis, manager of the Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Club, expressed the judgment of some 400 in- 
dustrial recreation directors upon the widely publicized, 
Utopian promises attributed to the “coming leisure age.” 

To evaluate these promises, Davis and 80 colleagues 
prepared special reports to be used as the basis for discus- 
sion during the recent NIRA Conference seminar session, 
“Recreation Forecast for the ‘60’s.” 

For three hours, delegates analysed economic, social and 
business trends in the terms of their specialty with the 
purpose of meeting the challenge of the future with a work- 
ing plan of action. 

Their conclusions, summarized below, represent more 
than 2,000 man-hours of concentrated study of what the 
next 10 years will require of recreation programming by 
business and industry. 


I. THE NEW AGE OF LEISURE 


Assurance of more paid holidays, longer vacations, a 
shorter work week and a higher standard of living have 
been cited by the experts as proof that the dawn of a 
“New Age of Leisure” is upon us. 

But the road to leisure is paved with problems. By 
1970, the U. S. will have 33 million more people crowding 
already inadequate recreational areas. Who will provide 
the needed facilities when, as a simple matter of priority, 
the nation’s economy must first meet demands to feed, 
clothe, house, defend, and educate its new citizens? 

Undoubtedly income will rise. But inflation and _ in- 
creased taxes may well take as proportionately large a share 
of the increase in the ’60’s as they did in the ’50’s, when a 
98% gain in dollars available to the average family meant 
only a 23% gain in actual buying power. Even this in- 
crease may not mean more dollars available for recreation 
when wage increases are often taken in the form of fringe 
benefits rather than dollars in the pay envelope. 


6 
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FORECAST FOR ‘THE *60’s 


NIRA Conference seminar summary 


¢ Automation—new programs for a new type of employee 
* Decentralization—big companies inherit small company problems 
* Facility Deficiency—industry will meet the demand 


¢ Management Recognition—planned support, established policy 


Recreation must be made cheaper or the average 
family’s time for leisure may far exceed its budget for 
leisure. “Moonlighting” must not be the solution. 

As decentralization continues to spread to almost all in- 
dustries, large companies with established, well balanced 
programs face the problem of providing equal recreational 
opportunities for small, geographically remote corporate 
units, “Out of sight, out of mind” is not the solution, 
nor should decentralization result in a watered down 
program. 

Automation, however, will provide the most significant 
challenge to the industrial recreation director during the 
next decade. In addition to making the shorter work week 
possible and spurring decentralization, automation creates 
a new type of employee, replacing yesterday’s semi-skilled 


worker with the skilled technician and engineer. In the | 


*60’s, even more so than in the ’50’s, industrial recreation 
must re-orient its concepts, policies and methods to 
meet the rising level of education, to fulfill more varied in- 
terests and to provide creative use of leisure time. 

These are the challenges. They can be met. 


Il. ADMINISTRATION OF LEISURE FOR LIVING 


“No matter how marvelous our inventions, how produe- 
tive our industries, how exquisitely automatic our ma- 
chines, the whole process may be brought to a standstill by 
its failure to engage the human personality or to serve its 
needs.” 

Industrial recreation was given birth by pioneers in man- 
agement who understood that employees are individual 
human beings and should be treated as such. They recog: 
nized the distinction between living and making a living. 
They believed industrial recreation could be one of 
their most valuable human relations tools. 

To give these thoughts practical expression, these com- 
panies formulated sound policies, established business con 
trols and instituted modern budgeting procedures in theif 
recreation programs. Today, these companies are prepared 
to meet the onslaught of changing conditions. 

Nevertheless, in many other programs, the lack of ad: 
ministrative control with the resulting waste and im 
efficiency is appalling. While employee participation in 
the program is on an after-hours, extra curricular 
basis; administration of the program cannot be. 




















imary To achieve its objectives in the interests of both man- 
agement and employees, recreation must become an in- 
tegral part of the company’s personnel practice with stated 
policies on program development and operation. 
As such, management will retain overall control of the 
program and will furnish sufficient financial aid to insure 
} its success. Realizing that partial financing by participants 
is often necessary for a true appreciation of any program, 
the extent of management financing will be based on em- 
ployee participation and support. 
Recreation has long since passed the “sweat shirt 
and whistle” stage. It demands and deserves capable, 
trained leadership. The recreation director of the ’60’s 
lems must be an able administrator who supervises the overall 
program yet allows opportunity for employee leadership 
and initiative. He must be able to impart company policy 
yoliey B yet avoid company domination or paternalism. 
"He must be able to plan activity programs for all age 
eroups and virtually all areas of interest. But despite the 
increasing complexities of the job, his ability to work with 
employees and his genuine interest in people and their 
individual welfare unquestionably remain as the most im- 







verage , , 

et for» portant job requirements. 

vy, {| lll. PLANT DESIGN FOR UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 
all in: 

lanced Vast expanses of lawn surrounding modern plants are 
ational @ Used only for purely aesthetic values, Cafeterias are used 
porate only for eating. Empty warehouses are sealed tight. 

ution, | Much can be done to ease the deficiency of recreation 
down @ facilities by utilizing existing grounds and buildings. Much 


more can be done in planning multi-purpose use of future 
ificant @ lice and production space. 
ng the The recreation director must be prepared to give quali- 
- week | fied advice to industrial engineers and architects. He must 
reates & be fully aware of changing trends and the recreational 
skilled @ needs of the employees. 
In the Meeting rooms, exhibition halls and similar recreation 
sation @ ‘acilities are already considered on the same level as locker 
,ds to @ toms, cafeterias and other essential employee service areas. 
‘ed in. @ But what about golf courses, gyms, swimming pools? 
Many companies, large and small, of course, have al- 
ready provided these major facilities and many others for 
their employees. It can be argued, however, that few or 


5 none of these industrial parks would be in existence today 
roduc: § if local public recreation facilities had been adequate. 

, But what is adequate? And what will be adequate under 
till by @ the strain of an exploding population with more leisure 


-ve its | time? City and county officials are becoming desparately 
aware of the problem. But where will recreation stand 


man § mong urban redevelopment, expressways, commuter sub- 
vidual § ‘Sidy, for example, in its claim for public funds? 

recog: If for no other reason than to compete in the job 
iving. market, industry, more than ever before, will work with 


ne of § Community organizations in meeting the recreational needs 
of its citizens. 


com f Trends of the °50’s leave no doubt that industry in the 

3 con 60's will follow the dictates of the local situation and help 

their | eet the demand by one of four methods: 

pared * Construction of recreation facilities for use of employees 
and their families only, whereby employees receive full 

f ad: f) benefit yet public facilities are also relieved. 

4 ine § *° Company facilities built primarily for employee use but 


on in § Pen to outside groups on special days or by reservation. 
cular [| ° Joint facilities developed by a group of small companies 
for the use of their respective employees. 








® Grants to the city or land donations for subsequent de- 
velopment by the city for recreation facilities. 


IV. IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY IN RECREATION 

Organized recreation activity was originated by industry. 
In some communities industry has and always will be the 
pace-setter. In other communities industrial recreation is 
virtually non-existent. 

Regardless of the local sityation, industry everywhere 
must become a close, working} partner with all local, state 
and national recreation agencies if the leisure demands of 
the next decade are to be satisfied. Industry has much to 
offer and much to gain from such an inter-relationship. 

While this cooperation is desirable and necessary, in- 
dustrial recreation should in no way subordinate its 
purpose and identity. Industry support of the proposed 
federal recreation service will depend on the ability of 
such a service to provide genuinely useful assistance to in- 
dustrial recreation without the power to standardize or regi- 
ment individual company programs. 


V. RESEARCH 


To claim increased support and expenditures from cost- 
conscious management, industrial recreation must find a 
“vardstick” to justify its values. Number of participants 
and their attitude toward the program in relation to a cost 
factor might be an adequate measure of the operational 
success of a particular program. This is important. 

Even so, it tells us nothing about a more important as- 
pect—the objectives of industrial recreation. What is its 
effect on absenteeism, loyalty, cooperation, production? 
Can an intangible be measured? Industrial recreation must 
be if it is to receive the support necessary in accomplishing 
its mission in the next decade. 

A thorough study of this nature has already been under- 
taken and will soon be released by NIRA. Within the year, 
this work will be broadened and refined. Research will be 
one of NIRA’s major objectives with the assistance of uni- 
versities and private foundations. 


Vi. PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION 


The proof is in the pudding. Professional recognition can- 
not be forced ; it comes only when deserved. 

Nevertheless, to be recognized the recreation director 
must take it upon himself to inform management of his 
accomplishments, to make others aware of his contributions 
and value to business and industry. He must be prepared 
to carry the gospel of industrial recreation. He must sell 
himself and his job. 

To be recognized as professionals, industrial recreation 
directors must establish minimum standards of what their 
profession requires. What formal and informal training is 
required, what experience, what personality requirements ? 
What goals are to be achieved? What minimum standards of 
performance are necessary to maintain professional status? 

Industrial recreation directors will work together through 
NIRA, the only organization devoted to their specialty, to 
develop these standards and ultimately achieve profes- 
sional recognition. 

Definitely, the °60’s will see major advances in 
recreation. In fact, the provision of recreation facilities 
and programs by business and industry is an absolute 
necessity in order to meet the challenge of (1) automation, 
(2) decentralization, (3) increased leisure time, and (4) 
acute shortage of recreation facilities. 
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Three significant changes in trans- 
Atlantic charter regulations, long ad- 
vocated by employee travel groups, 
have been adopted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Put into effect last month, the new 
rules liberalize to a considerable ex- 
tent the conditions under which char- 
ter flights may be conducted. 

Since the rules changes will play a 
vitally important role in the growth of 
employee charter plans, NIRA, with 
the assistance of J. W. Rosenthal, chief 
of the CAB’s Special Authorities Divi- 
sion, has revised and reissued its 
“Summary of CAB Charter Regula- 
tions” which originally was published 







by J. W. ROSENTHAL 
Chief, Special Authorities Division 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


LIBERALIZE 


CAB CHARTER RULES' 


in the Sept. 1959 issue of RECREA- 
TION MANAGEMENT, page 14, “De- 
fine New CAB Rules.” 

This revised summary, reproduced 
below, includes all charter regulations 
of direct concern to industrial recrea- 
tion directors and incorporates the new 
rules which provide that: 

I. Nation-wide and state-wide 
groups (i.e. non-local groups) of up to 
15,000 persons in size may charter, in 
contrast to the previous size limitation 
of 5,000 for nation-wide groups and 
10,000 for state-wide groups. 

2. Persons in the immediate family 
of a member of a chartering group 
may now participate in the charter 


NIRA revises its summary of trans-Atlantic charter regulations 
to incorporate three important changes, other clarifications 


flight even though the member hin. 
self does not. 

3. Up to 5% of the total passengers 
moving in each direction on a round: 
trip charter may be transported on a 
one-way basis without the need fo 
showing special or unusual circum. § 
stances. 

Copies of the complete regulation, 
Part 295 of CAB Regulation ER-305, 
must be furnished to a_ prospective 
chartering organization by the carrier 
when a flight date has been reserved, 
Single copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Section, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington 


25, D. C, 





I. Organization of charter groups 


SIZE, LOCATION 
OF ORGANIZATION 


Charter participants may be solicited 
without limit from companies, em- 
ployee associations, employee travel 
clubs, etc. which have a total membership of less than (1) 
20,000 located in a local area, or (2) 15,000 located in 
a non-local (state-wide or nation-wide) area. For example, 
if your company employed 25,000 at one location, a char- 
ter from this group would be disapproved. If, however, of 
these 25,000, than 20,000 were members of the 
employee association, a charter solicited only from mem- 
bers of the association could be approved. In such an 
instance, the six-month membership provision would apply 
and the charter must not have been held out as an induce- 
ment to attract members to join the association. A local 
area can mean, in the case of a single plant, a wide com- 
muting radius. But if a charter is drawn from several 
plants of a company located in scattered suburbs of a 
single metropolitan area, the “local” standard of 20,000 
will not necessarily apply. 


less 


PARTICIPATION BY 
BRANCH PLANTS 


The same size and geographic limita- 
tions described above apply to charters 
for two or more branches of a single 
corporation. If total employment of a national concern, 
including branches, exceeds 15,000, a charter could not be 
held open to all employees of all plants. However, a valid 
charter might be obtained by soliciting employees of a few 
of the branches of the same corporation if their total size 
and geographic location is under CAB limitations. The de- 
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cision to limit the charter to the branches involved would 
have to be made before actual solicitation has started. It 
would be inappropriate to make a general solicitation of the 
entire corporation and then limit the group in an attempt to 
conform with the regulations. Separate charters within a 
large company, divided so as to come under the size and 
area standards, must not only be separately solicited, but 
separately administered. 


ELIGIBILITY OF 
FEDERATIONS 


Additional factors are considered in 
those cases where travel clubs, em 
ployee associations or other organiza 
tions of several different companies combine to fill a char- 
ter. The Board will consider whether such a federation 
provides services directly to employees of the separate 
organizations in a given locality, or is merely a superstruc: 
ture tying several individual associations together. Other 
factors to be weighed include the size and geographic limi- 
tations, past history of joint activities sponsored by the 
federation and whether the federation exists only nomi- 
nally as a means of exchanging information, with partici- 


_ pation limited to meetings of representatives of each mem 


ber group and individual membership being merely 4 
matter of record or form at the most. Such charters require 
compliance with the six-month membership provision, and 
the charter must not be held out to attract members. 


WHO MAY FORM In forming a charter group, recreation 
A CHARTER GROUP directors should be aware that the CAB 

prohibits the carrier from engaging, 
directly or indirectly, in soliciting individuals as distir- 
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ouished irom soliciting an organization. Also, the carrier 
ae not employ, directly or indirectly, any person for the 
purpose of organizing members into a group to make a 
charter {light. 


II. Eligible passengers 


“Bona fide members” of an organiza- 
tion are eligible to participate on char- 
ter flights. As defined by the CAB 
regulation, “bona fide members” are those who have not 
joined the organization merely to participate in the charter 
as the result of a solicitation directed to the general public. 


BONA FIDE 
MEMBERS 


IMMEDIATE 
FAMILY MEMBERS 


The immediate family of any member 
of a charter organization may partici- 
pate in a charter flight, whether or not 
the member himself also participates as a passenger. The 
immediate family of such a member is considered to be 
only the following persons who are living in his household: 
the spouse, dependent children and parents of the member. 


RETIREES Participation of retirees and other per- 
AND OTHERS sons in a charter flight depends upon 


the specific situation. If the basis for 
participation is membership in a recreation club of the 
company, and the bylaws of the club permit retirees to be 
members, then retirees would be eligible to participate. 
However, residences of the retirees would be considered in 
passing upon the eligibility of the group for a charter, and 
the size and geographic limitations would apply. If the 
basis for participation is employment with the company, 
then, of course, retirees would not be eligible. It is not 
permissable to combine the employment basis and_ the 
recreation club basis. 


Ill. Charter costs 


HOW TO DIVIDE 
CHARTER COSTS 


The cost of a charter flight must be 
pro rated equally among all charter 
passengers except that a smaller amount 
may be charged for children under 12 years old. In the 
event there is any other unequal division of charges, good 
cause must be shown when the charter application is filed 
in order to obtain approval. No charter passengers shall be 
allowed free transportation except children under two years 
of age. 


EXTRA CHARGES 
PROHIBITED 


No costs other than those actually in- 
curred in making charter arrange- 
ments may be charged to the charter 
participants. Individual assessments for the charter flight 
may not include any charge for the purpose of charitable 
donations. All charges collected from the participants which 
exceed the actual costs of charter arrangements must be 
tefunded to the participants in the same ratio as the 
charges were collected. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 


Reasonable administrative costs of or- 
ganizing the charter may be divided 
among the charter participants. Such 
costs may include a reasonable charge for compensation to 
members of the company, employee association or club for 
actual labor and personal expenses incurred by them in 
organizing the charter. Such charges shall not exceed $300 
(or $500 when the charter participants number more than 


80) per round-trip flight. Neither the organizers of the 
charter or any other member of the chartering organization 
may receive gratuities or compensation, directly or in- 
directly, from the carrier, the travel agent or any other 
concern which provides a service to the chartering organi- 
zation, whether of an air transportation nature or other- 
wise. This restriction does not, however, prevent any mem- 
ber of the charter group from accepting such advertising 
ing and good will items as are customarily extended to 
individually ticketed passengers (e. g., a canvas traveling 
bag or money exchange computer ). 


WHEN VOUCHERS 
ARE REQUIRED 


If total expenditures, including among 
other items the compensation men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph but 
exclusive of expenses for air transportation or land tours 
exceed $750 per round-trip flight, these expenditures must 
be supported by properly authenticated vouchers to be filed 
with the “Post Flight Report” required by CAB. 


IV. Administrative Procedures 


STATEMENTS OF 
CHARGES 


Statements to prospective charter par- 
ticipants of the anticipated individual 
charge for the charter shall clearly 
indicate the portion of the charges to be paid for the air 
transportation, the land tour and any administrative ex- 
penses. Within 15 days of the completion of the flight, the 
charterer (recreation director or other person organizing 
the charter) shall complete and supply to each charter 
participant and the air carrier involved, a detailed report 
showing the charge per passenger and the total receipts 
and expenditures. This information is included in the Post 
Flight Record. 


PASSENGER 
MANIFESTS 


Before each flight, a manifest shall be 
filed with the air carrier showing the 
names and addresses of the passengers 
and their relationship to the chartering organization. This 
information must be shown for each leg of a round-trip 
flight and any variations between the eastbound and west- 
bound trips must be explained on the manifest. On a round 
trip charter, one-way passengers shall not be carried except 
that up to 5% of the group may be transported one-way in 
each direction. This provision shall not be construed as 
permitting knowing pi: :ticipation in any plan whereby each 
leg of a round-trip is chartered separately in order to 
avoid the 5% limitation. In the case of a chartered con- 
tract calling for two or more round-trips, there shall be no 
intermingling of passengers and each plane-load group 
must move as a unit in both directions unless special or 
unusual circumstances are shown in the charter application 
and approved. 


ADVISORY 
OPINIONS 


Any time before filing a charter appli- 
cation, a prospective charterer may 
request an advisory opinion from the 
Bureau of Air Operations, Civil Aeronautics Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., on the eligibility of the charterer to ob- 
tain charter service. The Bureau’s opinion will be based 
on the information submitted and is not binding upon the 
Board. The information should include that required by 
Section B, Part II of the Statement of Supporting Informa- 
tion which is available from the CAB for persons request- 
ing an advisory opinion. 
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Telephone operators learn the ABC’s of engine operation at a 
member agency of the Wyoming Valley New Car Dealers’ Assn. 


In another class held on the dealer’s premises, the girls studied 
lubrication and its importance to long car life. 


Bell Tele phone girls find out what goes on under the hood 


The students of a class in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., recently, 
had a lot in common. They were all women. They were all 
members of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
Traffic Dept. They all knew how to drive a car, but, like 
most women, they were puzzled about what makes a car 
tick and were eager to clear up their bewilderment. 

One was interested because she had recently waited for 
help on the open road, only to discover later that the simple 
replacement of a fuse would have started her car. 

Another, dreaming of owning a sports car, wanted to 
learn all she could about them. Expressing the typical 
feminine “don’t-know-how,” a third said, “All I ever knew 
about a car was that | got into it, turned the key, pushed 
the starter, kept the gas tank full and the car ran.” 

Whatever their reasons, when Hazel Hummel, senior staff 
aide, Traffic Personnel in Harrisburg, made arrangements 


How many girls know how to change a tire? This practical lesson 
was part of Bell Telephone’s three-week course. 


ATLL 


_ Ks aa ~o 
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for a female mechanics course as an out-of-hours activity, 
more than 80 telephone women jumped at the chance to 
become a Powder Puff Mechanic. 

In two-hour sessions of instruction, conducted over a 
period of three weeks, by the Wyoming Valley New Car 
Dealers’ Assn., they learned what goes on under the hood. 

With the cooperation of the Pennsylvania State Police, 
they also acquired a broader understanding of pedestrian 
and highway safety. 

For the member agencies of the local dealers’ association 
the program proved to be equally worthwhile. In a letter to 
the dealers’ president, the girls wrote, “. . . we have gained 
much respect for the men who deal in new cars. We have a 
new outlook on the automobile business, because your ob- 
jectives are somewhat the same as ours—‘to give the best 
possible service.’ ” 


At graduation, the local dealers’ president, appropriately dressed 
in cap and gown, awarded diplomas to the Powder Puff Mechanics. 
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NIRA FISH-A-RAMA 
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+ Hi Lone Star awards 14 ft. aluminum 


| ‘ fishing boat to National Champ 













With the addition of a 14 ft. Lone 
Star aluminum fishing boat to the prize 
loot, the 1960 NIRA Fish-A-Rama is 
expected to lure a record number of 
entries in both the Postal Division and 
National Finals. 

Along with the boat, the winner of 
the National Finals will receive an ex- 
pense-paid week for two at the Beau 
Rivage on Miami Beach plus other 
merchandise awards, Shakespeare fish- 
ing equipment and trophies. 

Runners-up in the National Finals 
and the winners of the eight specie 
classifications in the Postal 
will also receive merchandise 









studied 








Division 

prizes, 
fishing equipment and trophies. 

l The National Finals will be held for 

the third straight year at Paris Land- 

ing State Park, Tenn., on the shores of 
famous Kentucky Lake, Oct. 8-9, 

The two-day event for company fish- 


ctivity, 
nce to 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


bat line will you find... 
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Top Prizes Lure Entries 


ing champions consists of a casting 
contest followed by an eight-hour fish- 
marathon. Fish caught will be 
evaluated both by weight and length 
with one point awarded for each pound 
and one point for each inch. This total 


o 
ing 


is then added to the entrant’s score on 
the casting contest to 
dustry’s National Champ. 

The Postal Division is open in eight 
different specie classes with national 
winners named for the best catches of 
trout, muskie, Pike, 
walleye, salmon, and_ salt 
water fish. 


determine in- 


northern 
fish 


bass, 


pan 


OPEN TO NIRA MEMBERS 


Any employee of a NIRA member 
company is eligible to enter either the 
Postals or the National Finals or both. 
Entry fee for the Postal Division is a 
nominal $1. per entry. The fee for the 
National Finals is $25. which includes 
boat, motor, 


guide, Tennessee fishing 


license, welcome fish fry and awards 


banquet. 


WINNER of the 1960 NIRA Fish-A- 
Rama will receive this 14ft. aluminum 
“Big Fisherman,” the biggest selling 
fishing boat manufactured by Lone Star 
Boat Co., Grand Prairie, Texas. 


Wives and children 


are welcome with special rates avail- 


of contestants 


able for meals and rooms in the plush 
Paris Landing State Park Inn, 
quarters for the Fish-A-Rama. 

Official rules and entry blank order 
forms have been mailed to all NIRA 
members and can be obtained from 
NIRA, 203 N. Wabash Ave.. 
1, Ill. 


head- 


Chicago 
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FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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YOUTH TRAINING 
HITS BULLSEYE 


To help employees’ youngsters qualify under state gun laws, 


Minneapolis Gas provides valuable employee-community service 


Already 17 states have established 
mandatory or voluntary youth firearms 
training programs. Many others are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

In Minnesota, for example, it is un- 
lawful for any person under the age of 
16 to use a firearm for hunting unless 
he has satisfactorily completed the 
state’s youth firearms training pro- 
oram., 

Far from opposing these regulations 
as a restriction on their favorite pas- 
time, have 
hailed the training programs as a posi- 
tive action protecting the privilege es- 
tablished by the Second Amendment to 
the U. S. 
bear arms. 


sportsmen everywhere 


Constitution—the right to 
Because a gun can be found in al- 


most every 
ticularly 


home, each person, par- 
must have a 
fundamental understanding of firearms 
for their own safety and those around 


them. 


youngsters, 


Increased population and participa- 
tion demands the development of 
sportsmen who can get along together, 
who know how to conduct themselves 
afield, who can cement landowner re- 
lationships and who, above all. can par- 
ticipate safely. Firearms safety train- 
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ing creates this safe, responsible 
shooter. 


But the safety programs do create 
a problem—who will train the young 
shooters ? 

In Minnesota, the solution to this 
problem has taken on a new dimension, 
thanks to Minneapolis Gas Company. 

With the active support of its Sports- 
Club, the recently 
graduated 32 youngsters from the 
seven-week course as established by 
state law. 


mens company 


Thereby a precedent has been. set. 


safety in youth training program spon. 


YOUNG HUNTERS learn _ firearn, 


sored by Minneapolis Gas Company, 



























It marks the first time in the four 
year history of Minnesota’s Firearms 
Safety Act that a private business firm 
has trained youngsters in gun safety, 
Instruction of the eager small fry 


includes five hours of classroom. ges. 
1 


sions followed by two hours in the field 
(see box below). Classes are held one 
night a week in the company’s appli- 
ance adjustment training headquarters, 

Fortunately, four company em. 
ployees were qualified by the National 
Rifle Assn. as shooting instructors. In- 
terestingly, they are the vice president 
in charge of research, a clerk, a sery- 
iceman and an employee in the street 
department. They sparked the pro 
gram, 

However, any company interested in 
sponsoring a similar training program 
shouldn’t have much difficulty finding 
qualified instructors. The National 
Rifle Assn. has trained some 200,000 
Hunter Safety Instructors. Chances are 
one of them is an employee of your 
company, or certainly, a member of 
your community. 

Course of instruction, if one is not 
specified by the state, is no problem 
either. They may range from a one: 
day clinic to the NRA’s four-hour 
Hunter Safety Course or the Teen 
Hunter Club programs sponsored by 
The Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Mfrs. Institute, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Other companies which have spon- 
sored similar youth firearm instruction 
activities include: Delco-Remy, Ander- 
son, Ind.; Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Marquardt Air- 
craft Co., Pomona, Calif.; and Olin 
Mathieson Chem. Corp., New Haven, 
Conn. 





Minnesota’s seven-week course 


1. Arms and Ammunition: types, uses, care 
and storage. Anyone who handles a gun must 
understand mechanical operation of firearms. 


2. Proper Gun Handling: transporting, in the 
home and in the field. The area of gun handling 
is the basic core of firearms safety. 


3. Hunter Responsibility: conservation prac- 
tices, game laws, attitude and sportsmanship, 
farmer-sportsman relationship, improper targets, 
personal safeguards and first aid. Each individual 
must be taught to accept the responsibility that 
goes with a gun. 


4. Hunting Tips and Techniques: game laws, 
game identification, preparation, equipment and 


game signs. Enjoyment of hunting is possible 
only through proper utilization of many acquired 
skills; this training reduces trial and error learn- 
ing for beginners. 


5. Marksmanship: positions and form, range 
procedure, minimum of 15 rounds of firing prac- 
tice. For safety and to prevent game waste, o 
reasonable amount of accuracy is required. With 
proper fundamentals, marksmanship can be 
quickly mastered. 


6. Field Trip: a practical application of class- 
room training. 


7. Testing: instructor observation, student per- 
formance and a written examination. 
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Bowling by the Hour 


Propose hourly charge instead to get around the problem of the 






M four of line fee as most equitable chronic slow bowler. . 

irearms 7 A switch from the traditional cost 
‘ss firm fp method for bewter, proprister per line method would not effect league 
safety, bowling. The only change would be 
all fry Does howling need a new method of — that open bowlers at peak periods 
IM ses. ® custome! payment? Is there a method — would rent the lane by the hour. 
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that would be fairer to the fast bowler, The hourly charge idea is not new. 
yet would not penalize the slow However, it has never been given a 
howler? Is there a method that would thorough trial. Until now, no con- 
he fairer to the bowling proprietor? venient method for computing time ac- 

The National Cash Register Com-  curately and controlling revenue ac- 
pany says yes, but the Bowling Pro-  curately has been found. 


prietors Association of America is not Here’s where National Cash Register 
so sure. enters the picture. Looking to possible 


In any event, NCR’s proposal to time computer sales, NCR has been 
charge for bowling by the hour rather conducting studies to determine the 
than by game makes for interesting fairness of bowling by time, its reac- 
discussion. tion on the bowlers and its feasibility 

Primary reason for the proposal is for proprietors. 
that the price-per-line method does not The idea and study results were pre- 
take into consideration a valuable com- sented by NCR to the proprietors at the 
modity for both the bowler and the recent BPAA convention. The proprie- 
proprietor: time. One bowler may _ tors weren’t convinced but took the pro- 
finish a game in 10 minutes; another posal under consideration for further 
howler may take 20 minutes; yet, both — study. In addition to ironing out opera- 
pay the same price. tional details, there is a fear that the 

Adherents of the hourly charge be- bowlers would object to a change from 
lieve it to be the most effective method the tradition: al line fee charve. 


























Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 





It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 


Shipped fully assembled. 





PORTABLE 
Weight 205 Ibs. 


STATIONARY 
Weight 180 Ibs. 


$4370 $4985 





PATENTS PENDING 


Order Your All-American Grill TODAY ! 


AMERICAN 





ordinary finishes. 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P. 
0 Please send me Free chart for snl out, lining and 
ia Ask the Hillyard finishing my gym floor. 
__, “Maintaineer®"” in your area 0 Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor No obligation! 
—also for tips on preparation 
for dances, etc. He’s 
ws Nicci cccdscc ceneseaeancaniiaribaalisisiaeniibigunneieagaisesone 
On Yy Si Uf Firm or 
Nod Your Payroll. a Pac inctisscecseustecsaesieasuiclbapinanssdnnien iiscasscaialacseaaasameunaea 
Address..... Eich iaedaseesionadetapeailasckdenpa eacoiasoiptadiadiaa 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI > San Jose, Calif. » Passaic, N.J. City.. SHOC.....ccoseeecrseeeeene 
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ready for all activities 


== 


This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 

schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 











RECREATION ROUNDUP 


BPAA Tightens Policy 


Putting the squeeze on non-member 
bowling establishments, the Bowling 
Proprietors’ Association of America 
voted at its recent convention to put a 
little more starch into the already stiff 
restrictions of its national tournament 
eligibility rule. 

Formerly, no bowler could compete 
in national BPAA events unless he con- 
fined his league bowling exclusively to 
BPAA member-establishments. 

Now, in addition to league bowling. 
a bowler must also limit tournament 
and advertised exhibition play to 
BPAA houses not only for national 
BPAA meets but also for events spon- 
sored or conducted by local associa- 
tions affliated with the BPAA. 

The revised rule applies to the 
BPAA’s Team Handicap Championship 
as well as to the BPAA’s “pro” events. 

Bowlers bowling on company or em- 
ployee-owned lanes or in other non- 
commercial establishments shall be 
eligible if that establishment has been 
considered not open to the general 
public by the BPAA affiliated local. 
district or state proprietors’ association, 
and if they bowl in at least one BPAA 
member-house and confine all other 
league, tournament and advertised ex- 
hibition bowling exclusively to BPAA 
member-establishments, 

It is up to the bowler to ascertain 
from each establishment where he may 
bowl whether the proprietor of that es- 
tablishment happens to be a member in 
good standing of the BPAA or if the 
establishment is considered non-com- 
mercial. Failure to comply with the 
rule will result in disqualification from 
all BPAA tournament competition for 
no less than one year and forfeiture of 
all prize monies and awards including 
rights to any titles. 


Last Call for Midwest Golf 


The last call for entries in the 15th 
annual Mid-West Industrial Golf 
Championships has been issued by 
tournament executive secretary, Ray 
Detrick of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

The 1960 event will be held Aug. 
20-21, on two private clubs in Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Any industrial company is eligible 
to enter the meet providing all players 
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are bona fide employees of the com- 
pany they represent. No company can 
enter more than two teams from any 
one city. 

The $20. team entry fee covers 
trophies, merchandise awards. printing 
and administration. Entrants or their 
companies pay their own expenses for 
meals, rooms, greens fees ($3. per day) 
and cart or caddie fees. 

A management tournament for those 
of executive rank who accompany their 
teams will be held on Saturday morn- 
ing, Aug. 20. 

Some 90-100 industrial teams an- 
nually enter the 36-hole event. To beat 
the entry deadline, write Ray Detrick. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
16, Ohio. 


Industry Trap Shoot 


The 11th annual Armco Industrial 
Invitational Trap Shoot will get under 
way Sunday, Sept. 11, at the Middle- 
town Sportsman’s Club, Middletown. 
Ohio. 

Sponsored by the Armco Steel Cor- 
poration Gun Club, the meet is open to 
any industrial company with each firm 
permitted to enter as many teams as 
it desires as long as the shooters are 
bona fide employees. 

A five-man team event, each man 
will shoot at 50 birds, the first 25 from 
the 16 yd. line, and the second 25 from 
a distance set by an established handi- 
cap scale. 

Companies desiring to 


enter this 
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PENNY A SHOT is charged GMC employees and family 


year's event should supply the follow. 
ing information to Clarence Abell, di. 
rector of activities, Armco Steel Cor. 
poration, Middletown, Ohio, no later 
than Aug. 31: 
1. Name and address of company, 
2. Full names of five shooters con. 
stituting the team, team captain and 
alternates. 
3. $10. entry fee. Make checks pay: 
able to Armco Assn. Activities. 















































Region I Conference 














Industries from New England, New 
York and New Jersey who are inter 
ested in any phase of employee and 
family recreation have been invited to 
attend the one-day NIRA Region | 
Conference at the Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Co., Waterbury, Conn., Sept. 19. 

Conference program includes three 
panel sessions covering the inaugura- 
tion and promotion of special activities, 
sources of assistance, and a question 
and answer discussion on general prob- 
lem areas. 

Registration fee of $8. includes 
luncheon and a brief tour of Scovill 
plant and recreation facilities followed 
by cocktails and a steak dinner. 

Full details and registration blanks 
will be mailed in the near future by 
Scovill’s Fred Wilson, conference chair 
man. Wives are also welcome. 


NIRA Contests 


In addition to the Fish-A-Rama (see 
page 11), entries are now open in two 
national contests sponsored by NIRA to 


augment individual company recrea- 


tion programs and to give employees 





#; see a : ce. be 


members practicing at the 


company’s Truck & Coach Diy. driving range in Pontiac, Mich. The nominal 


charge helps defray operating expenses. 


Clubs are furnished. 
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MAYTAG PRESIDENT, George M. Um- 


breit (1) accepts Izaak Walton League | 


award from outgoing league president 
George F. Jackson for Maytag’s “‘dis- 
tinguished service and _ outstanding 
achievement toward furthering conserva- 
tion of America’s natural resources.” The 
appliance firm was cited for its water 
reclamation and pollution control system. 


an opportunity to gain national recog- 
nition. 

Contest rules and other details are 
summarized below. For complete in- 
formation and entry blanks, write: 
NIRA, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1, Ill. 

Photography: open to any amateur 
photographer employed by a NIRA 
member company and members of his 
family. Black and white photos only 
taken any time during calendar year 
1960. Entry deadline Dec. 31. Two 
classifications: Open and Recreation 
(shots taken of some phase of con- 
testant’s company recreation program). 
Top prize: expense-paid week for two 
in Mexico City, including air trans- 
portation. No entry fee. 

Skeet: 50-target event for five-man 
teams and individuals. NIRA member- 
ship not required. To be held Saturday, 
Sept. 24, at Hilldale Gun Club near 
Palatine, Ill. Team entry fee of $50. 
covers shells, targets and cash prizes, 
trophies for teams and individuals. 
Other NIRA Events: scheduled for 
winter and early spring of 1961 rate a 
spot on the activities calendar. The 3rd 
annual NIRA-NRA Postal Rifle and 
Pistol Matches open Feb. 1 and close 
May 1. Contestants fire registered 
largets furnished by NRA. Liberal na- 
tional and regional awards. The 14th 
annual National Industrial Bowling 


Tournament will be held March 25-26 
in Milwaukee, Wis., co-sponsored with | 
NIRA by the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- | 


luring Co. 
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They’re happier here... because they were there! 


Travel works wonders on employee 
morale! And—employees enjoy every 
moment of vacation time when it’s 
planned by the people who know the 
most about travel—American Express. 
So for group vacation plans ...callon 
World Travel Headquarters. Look into 
an American Express Employee Group 
Vacation Plan now, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


| | 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. WHitehall 4-2000 





Send for employee travel details today! 
| am interested in further information 
about personnel vacations. oO 
Please have a representative call. [1 
NAME. 

to ..) Saree ee ee ee Pee ee eT eee ee ee ee 
CE CE + cca de bus etdaadaneuneacaves 
ADDRESS... 

city ZONE STATE 


72) 














WITTEK GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Complete line of golf supplies and equipment for indoor 


and outdoor practice ranges, golf courses and pro shops. 


Golf mats, golf balls, golf clubs, and all types of netting 
for golf practice at wholesale prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 











dollars 








and 


Recreation dollars make business sense in 
achieving the goals of modern industry. At 
the same time, sound business sense must be 
applied to the appropriation and use of the 
recreation dollar. Fundamental in the efficient 
operation of industrial recreation programs 
are the services provided by the National 
Industrial Recreation Association. 
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Fly Safe Odds: 350,000 to I 


In his testimony before the Senate 
Aviation Subcommittee investigating 
air accidents and their causes, James R. 
Durfee. chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, put flying worry-warts 
at ease with several comforting facts: 
¢ During 1959, the odds in favor of a 
passenger completing a scheduled flight 
safely were 350,000 to 1. 

e In 25 years, bombing accidents have 
been so rare as to produce a fatality 
rate of only 0.000000147 per cent. 

e Amount of insurance coverage on air 
passengers has been raised this year 
without a raise in rates. 

e Fatality rates have dropped from 
9.20 deaths per 100 million passengers 
miles in 1938 to 0.68 last year. 

e This record has been achieved in a 
period when number of passengers has 
increased nearly 40 times, and_ the 
number of passenger miles flown has 
multiplied almost 63 times. 


Boaters Get Tax Refunds 


The Outboard Boating Club of 
America has urged all pleasure boaters 
to file claims for their federal gasoline 
tax refunds. 

Under the Federal Highway Act of 
1956, part of the U. S. excise tax on 
gasoline is refundable if the fuel is 
used for purposes other than operating 
a highway vehicle. Deadline for filing 
claims is Sept. 30. 

Claims must cover the period from 





July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960 and be 
made on Internal Revenue Service 
form 843, available at any IRS office. 
The form calls only for the gallons of 
gas purchased during the period. The 
penny a gallon refund was increased to 


2¢ effective Oct. 31, 1959, 


$43 Billion for Leisure 


Reporting on a recent survey, a large 
brokerage firm, Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., has observed that leisure is one of 
the country’s fastest growing “occupa- 
tions,” and companies catering to the 
leisure market “have been among the 
outstanding performers in the 1960 
stock market.” 

According to du Pont, the annual 
outlay for leisure time spending has 
now. reached almost $43 billion. Just 
seven years ago, the market was esti- 
mated at $30 billion. 

A shift of emphasis within the mar- 
ket itself was found by du Pont to be 
one of the chief factors contributing to 
the growth. “More and more people 
are spending more and more of their 
leisure time as participants in fun, 
rather than as spectators.” 

Since 1947, spending for spectator 
sports has dropped from $2.3 billion 
to $2.2 billion. In the same period of 
time, bowling, golf, sporting goods and 
similar expenditures have jumped from 
$2.3 billion to $5 billion. 

Du Pont cited automation, the migra- 
tion to the suburbs and public approval 


COVERED DUAL PURPOSE RINK— ice skating in winter, roller skating in summer 
—was recently erected in Yonkers, N. Y. The structure is an outstanding example of 
the use of modern materials (in this case, aluminum) and design techniques to create 
attractive, multi-functional recreational facilities. 
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TOM SHANAHAN, formerly with the Em. 
ployee Services Section, Ford Motor Co,, 
Dearborn, Mich., and 1960 NIRA Con. 
ference chairman, has joined Elliot 
Sales Builders, division of Elliott Travel 
Service, Detroit, as a vice president. 


of credit spending as the major factors 
in the leisure market boom. 

Industry observers “conservatively” 
look for a “leisure business of more 
than $50 billion by the end of the 
decade.” But, recreation is a “capricious 
thing.” du Pont claimed, “It has caught 
the estimators short before—and prob 
ably will again.” 


OK to Worry, But Exercise 


“One of our most firmly held delu- 
sions,” according to Dr. Gerald Gor 
don, chief psychiatrist of E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., “is that emotional 
upsets are harmful and that worry is 
akin to taking poison.” 

Dr. Gordon, speaking at the National 
Office Management Assn. meeting in 
June, said that executives must be care: 
ful not to accept mistaken notions about 
the cause of stress diseases. They 
should understand the way such emo- 
tions as fear and anger play a natural 
and even healthy role in life. 

Dr. Gordon believes that manage: 
ment should not try to do the impos 
sible job of making everyone happy. 
All it can do is provide a healthy at- 
mosphere where people “can find their 
own salvation.” 

Another medical man, Dr. Herman 
Hellerstein, professor of medicine al 
Western Reserve, warned that labor has 
been eliminated from many plant job: 
to such an extent that “exercice breaks 
may be needed to keep workers phys 
cally fit.” He recommends a brisk 15- 
minute walk to and from the coffee 
break as one way to offset the low en 
ergy requirements of most jobs. 























Coming Events 


AUGUST 
90-21 15th annual Midwest Industrial Golf Championships, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. Co-sponsors: Goodyear and Ford 


96-Sept. 3 Women’s World Softball Tournament, Stratford, Conn. 
SEPTEMBER 


2.5 ASA Slow Pitch Softball Championships; Industrial Divi- 
sion, Louisville, Ky.; Open Division, Toledo, Ohio 





ll llth annual Armco Industrial Invitational Trap Shoot, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Host: Armco Steel Corp. Gun Club 


11-15 American Institute of Park Executives Conference, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

15 NIRA Fish-A-Rama Postal Division entry deadline 

16-23 Men’s World Softball Tournament, Jones Beach, L. I. 


19 NIRA Region I Conference, Waterbury, Conn. Host: 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Fred Wilson, chairman 


24 NIRA National Skeet Championships, Palatine, Ill. 





the Em. 96-30 National Recreation Congress, Washington, D. C. 
tor Co,, 
EA Con fy OCTOBER 

Ellion @ 7-8 NIRA Fish-A-Rama National Finals, Paris, Tenn. 





t Travel 10 NIRA Region V Conference, Milwaukee, Wis. Host: 

nt, Milwaukee Cty, Ind. Rec. Council, Andy Thon, chairman 

17 NIRA Region II Conference, Akron, Ohio. Host: Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Charles Bloedorn, chairman 

21 NIRA Region VI Conference, Dallas, Texas. Host: North 

a Texas Ind. Rec. Council, Jim Bernard, chairman 

atively 22-23 NIRA Board of Directors meeting, Chicago, III. 


factors 





roll it in....PLAY 
roll it out... TUCK IT AWAY 





Any room can become a game room in seconds with the Sico 
“Tuck-Away.” It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive 
“Floating Fold’ carries entire weight of the table during 
folding and unfolding. Full regulation size (USTTA ap- 
proved )—yet folds to only 18” x 60” for storing. Its unitized 
steel frame is fully guaranteed. for 10 years. The ‘“Tuck- 
Away” provides an efficient solution to the need for leisure 
time relaxation—in industry, hotels, schools, hospitals, and 

















f i: NOVEMBER yo —_ Get complete information on the “Tuck- 
be f ‘8 17 NIRA Region IV Conference, Charlotte, N. C., North —— oe 

yTICIOUS Carolina Rec. Commission Industrial Section ” a3 l 

caught DECEMBER 7 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
d_ prob- 31 NIRA Camera Contest, entry deadline 5215 Eden Ave. 5o., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 1305 
ee THE 

a NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION SALUTES INDUSTRY! 
d delu- -_— 
d Gor 
lu Pont 
otional 
“— THE NATIONWIDE 
ational 
ation INSURANCE 
5 
ye care: GUN CLUB 
s about COLUMBUS, OHIO 
| They Sponsored by 
1 emo- 
natural NATIONWIDE INSURANCE ACTIVITIES ASSOC. INC. 
vature 
janage- CLUB OFFICERS 
nee James R. Kirk President 
1appy. Donald H. Ellsworth Vice President 
thy at- Although it was just organized in 1958, the Nationwide Insurance Gun Club has John W. Richards Sec'ty-Treasurer 
1 their already become one of the more active NRA-affiliated industrial clubs. W. John Blackstone — Executive Officer 
Members have participated in two NRA-NIRA postal matches, shooting rifles and C. A. Whipple Club Instructor 

lerman pistols on both an individual and team basis. This annual tournament enables clubs 

ite. to compete on their own range against other industrial clubs located throughout p . 

ine al the country. Fired targets are returned to NRA for scoring and an official bulletin Write for Information 
yor has is issued, showing where each club placed in the national standing. Industrial Recreation Executives are in- 
it jobs In addition to the NRA-NIRA tournament, the Nationwide club has held shoulder- vited to write to the address below for 
breaks to-shoulder matches with members of other nearby clubs, and has sponsored a light further information on organized rifle 
physi tile match, a club championship match and a basic pistol course. and pistol shooting. maga oar seme 
shysi- company may sponsor a } -afhiliatec 
sk 15- ara: is proud of its association with the Nationwide Insurance Company and salutes club will be sent without cost or obliga- 

oth the company and its employee gun club. tion. 
coffer 
yw en e 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safely! 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 


@ Playground Equipment 
@ Indoor Basketball Backstops 
@ Swimming Pool Equipment 


Literature for each line avail- 


able on request—please specify. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 


Dept. RM-260 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 





CLASSIFIED 


RATS: regular type, 15 cents each word 
bold face type, 25 cents each word 
copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
before date of issue in which ad is desired 





ATHLETIC APPAREL 
EMBLEMS — Club — Team — Champion- 
ship. Custom designs made to order. Any 2 
colors—Velvety design on 100% wool felt. 
Send rough sketch or sample with order. 6 or 
more, Postpaid. 
4” size—$1.00 ea. 
6” size—$1.50 ea. 
Check or M.O. No COD’s. 
AMERICAN KNITWEAR 
MFRS., Plaistow 12, N. H. 





5” size—$1.20 ea. 
8” size—$1.75 ea. 


& EMBLEM 





POSITIONS WANTED 





High school coach for seven years seeks ind. 
rec, position. Holds B.S. degree in health, 
phys. ed. and rec. Company exp. Two years in 
minor league baseball. 
CP23—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 





Recent college grad with major in recreation. 
Qualified instructor in sports, handicrafts, 
cultural activities. Military oblig. fulfilled. 
Military and YMCA recreation experience. 
CP25—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
For six years responsible for all recreation 
activities at Army headquarters incl. produc- 
tion of music and dramatic shows. Public 
relations experience. M.A. degree in com- 
munication arts, present Ph.D. candidate. 
Married, age 37, min. salary $7,200. 


CP26—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
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RIM EEOC 


Playground Manual 


CREATIVE PLAYGROUNDS AND 
RECREATION CENTERS, by Leder- 
man and Trachsel, Recreation Book 


Center, 8 W. 8th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y., 
176 pages, 309 photos, $12.50 

Rich in ideas for designing and con- 
structing equipment for the invention 
of children at play, CREATIVE PLAY- 
GROUNDS demonstrates how 12 coun- 
tries have tackled the problem of meet- 
ing the special housing 
projects, public parks and older urban 
areas. 

The authors are particularly con- 


needs of 


cerned with recreation areas which as- 
sure both maximum safety to children 
and maximum utility. 

While they provide estimated costs 
for construction and maintenance, they 
point out that successful recreational 
planning depends far less on money 
than on imagination and a talent for 
improvisation. 


Official Little League 


HOW TO PLAY LITTLE LEAGUE 
BASEBALL, by Mickey McConnell, di- 
rector of training, Little League Base- 
ball, Inc.; The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y., 160 pages, 
95 illustrations, $2.95 

This is the official Little League book 
of instruction for boys starting out to 
play baseball and for the adults who 
supervise and coach them. 

For the young ballplayer, the book 
includes 16 sections on how-to-do-it 
baseball with emphasis on the game’s 
value in developing good attitudes of 
sportsmanship, teamwork, fitness and 
application. 

For the coach, the book includes ef- 
fective drills designed to hold the boys’ 
interest while improving their skills. 


Gun Club Bible 


HOW YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS 
CAN START A GUN CLUB, Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau, 250 E. 43rd St., 
N. Y.17, N. Y., 24 pages, 50¢ 

The complete “how-to-do-it” for or- 
ganizing and operating a gun club, 
provides comprehensive answers to 
virtually all questions in its field. 

In addition to club organization, 
costs, programming, trap and skeet lay- 
outs, the booklet discusses land pur- 


chases, lighting, building a clubhoug. 
purchasing equipment and supplies 
insurance and numerous other op. 
siderations. 


Volleyball Guide 


HOW TO PLAY AND TEACH 
VOLLEYBALL, edited by J. Edmund 
Welch, National Recreation 
tion, 8 W. 8th St., N. Y. 
wlustrated, $3.75 

The first 


book on 


Associa: 


Il, N.T,, 


complete, authoritative 
America’s fastest growing 
sport, the 3rd most popular team sport 
in the world. Scores of diagrams, illus. 
trations and action sequence photos 
teach the game’s fundamentals, the bes 
proceedures for conditioning. training 
and officiating. 


Archery Programming 


A WORKABLE ARCHERY PRO. 
GRAM FOR CAMPS, The Archery In- 
stitute, 716 N. Rush St., Chicago Il, 
lil., 12 pages, illustrated, 30¢ 

Created especially for summer 
camps, the booklet establishes a prac: 
tical program for archery beginners 
which allows them to progress through 
a junior field course. The booklet lists 
necessary equipment, safety rules and 
junior field course layout. Both indi- 
vidual and team competition programs 
as well-as the fundamentals of team 
shooting are described in detail. 





“COMPLETE GUIDE TO BETTER 
BOWLING,” in its new, revised edition 
is admired by the subject of its cover 
photo, Buzz Fazio. Published by the 
Maco Magazine Corporation, the book is 
now available on newsstands for 75¢, 
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IG Shooting is rapidly becoming an important part of many com- _ place for off-season practice, and experienced shooters naturally 
pany recreation programs. The reasons are simple: convenience, become the beginner's teachers. Teams and interteam competi- 
economy, participation. If land is available, a shooting program tion quickly follow. Morale skyrockets. 

can be established at little cost, on a “bring your own gun” 
basis, if necessary. Employee interest runs high because any 
type of shooting is naturally exciting. In addition, it’s not overly 
time consuming or expensive. Employees can shoot for an hour helpful information. Trained specialists will help you decide 


or so and still get home to an early supper. Hunters have a on the facilities and program best suited to your aims. 


Whether you're thinking of a rifle or pistol range, or trap and 
skeet fields, write to our Shooting Promotion Department for 
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M OLIN MATHIESON « WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION «+ NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 








BOWLING WORKS FOR INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS -One of a series of personal experiences by recreation 
directors on bowling leagues, and how they help build better employee relations and higher morale. 











“MOTOROLA SPONSORS JUNIOR BOWLING LEAGUES 
FOR POWERFUL EMPLOYEE RELATIONS BOOST!” 


We've made Motorola more than 
“just the place where Daddy works!” 

Every Saturday morning, Motor- 
ola sponsors bowling leagues for 
more than 70 of our employees’ 


youngsters .. . in addition to our 
regular 14 adult employee leagues. 

Our total weekly expense is less 
than the company cost for any other 
major participation activity. Yet, we 


have more employees and their fam- 
ilies getting to know each other, and 
having fun “thanks to Motorola” 
than we could any other way ! 

And, the relaxed, cheerful atmos- 
phere of today’s modern bowling 
center provides an ideal setting for 
employees and their families to 
form firm friendships—to find per- 
sonal reasons for believing that 


Motorola is a good place to work 
We are sure that these new per 
sonalized feelings about our com 
pany and the people who work here 
give definite lift to employee rela- 
tions and morale in general! 

Sincerely, 

bis 

Recreation Director 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


For detailed information on how bowling leagues boost employee relations for your company, 
write to: The BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BRUNSWICK 


THE NO. 1 NAME IN BOWLING 








